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The transmission and reception of the Hellenic culture and classical 
tradition in the Near East significantly expanded in the wake of Alexan- 
der’s conquests and attained a further level of appropriation and indigeni- 
zation with the development of vernacular literacy among several cultures 
in the region in the course of Late Antiquity. Applying the perspective 
championed by the Cappadocian Fathers of exposing Christian youth to 
pagan literature in the context of their educational program for its varied 
utility, translators were exercised to introduce their fellow-countrymen to 
a series of popular texts of the era”. Thus, after satisfying the community’s 
immediate religious needs, the second phase of this process in Armenia 
beginning in the late 5 century, is characterized by the rendering of 
manuals and technical literature associated with the school curriculum, 
primarily the trivium, as well as at least one striking representative of 
belles lettres, the Alexander Romance’. 

Naturally, the Trojan War was one of the central themes of the Greek 
tradition, both in creativity and longevity, generating a plethora of vari- 
ants, continuations, and reflections permeating all cultural media and 
levels of artistic accomplishment. Hence, within the broader context just 
sketched, scholars have intermittently pondered whether Armenian ren- 
derings of the Homeric epics themselves might also have formed part of 


! An earlier form of this paper was delivered at the AIEA conference in Paris, 
September 11-13, 2008. 

? CowE, 2006, p. 233. 

? For the last item, see SIMONYAN, 1989, and for a detailed inventory of such works, 
see ZUCKERMANN, 1995. 
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this reception process. Indeed a manuscript at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
did much to fuel such scholarly speculation. In his catalogue of 1735 the 
Abbé de Villefroy describes the extensive glossary in MS 260 as "pour 
l'intelligence de la Version d'Homére en vers arméniens."^ Building on 
this datum, Langlois countenances an Armenian translation of the Iliad 
as quite plausible?. This intriguing line of argumentation gained further 
support from the manuscript's updated description by Macler in 1908 
as a "dictionnaire des mots poétiques d'Homére,'? which in turn led Frick 
to postulate that the work must preserve substantial remnants of such a 
translation and that is was imperative to make these public in order to 
ascertain their textual affinities’. We are all, of course, in the debt of the 
editors of the latest extremely thorough catalogue for exploding the chi- 
maera. As practised by Snorhali and his followers, the affinities with 
Homer of the homerakan c'ap', with which the glossary is concerned, are 
purely formal, in terms of the sustained treatment of an elevated subject 
in a regular metrical framework.’ 

Instead, the transition to a closer familiarly with Homer and his works 
in Armenian is traceable to relatively modern times, the pioneer being the 
remarkable 18'" century autodidact Georg dpir Palatec'i, who translated 
an earlier demotic Greek verse synopsis of the Iliad prefaced by his own 
consideration of the poet and his oeuvre as well as a poem by Nikolaos 
Lulanos on the Capture of Troy, both unpublished'?. Translations of the 
original epic, however, only appear under the impact of Armenian Clas- 
sicism, primarily Mxitarist in inspiration and execution!!. Thus the first 


4 See MONTFAUCON, 1739, p. 1021. 

5 LANGLOIS, 1867, p. xxv. 

6 MACLER, 1908, p. 137. 

7 FRICK, 1910, col. 447. 

$ KÉVORKIAN-TER-STÉPANIAN, 1998, col. 832. There the original title is employed with 
its all-important categorization of the material as Homeric, not actually drawn from a 
composition of the bard himself: Uju pun p Lh php[onquilpulip i| uil quuni nòk puluk 
unumhg [these words are poetic regarding the meter of Homeric tal poems]. 

? On this, see Cows, 2005. 

10 See C'UGASZEAN, 1994, pp. 6, 15, 65-66. 

1 Armenian Classicism is a literary movement of the 18'^ and first half of the 
19" centuries inspired by West European Neoclassicism, the only one of its kind elabo- 
rated by a community of Near Eastern origin, which was developed primarily by expo- 
nents of the Mxitarist Brotherhood. While encouraging translations of Greco-Roman 
works, it differed from its European counterparts in several important respects. While 
the former was primarily a secular pursuit imitating classical models and focusing on 
what were regarded as the universal themes and subject matter of classical mythology, 
highlighting love in its many aspects, the Armenian movement was fundamentally 
monastic and hence eschewed the portrayal of love and passion. In addition to classical 
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Classical Armenian versions of the //iad were penned by Elia T'ovmacean 
(1843) and Fr. Arsen Bagratuni (1864), whose own epic Hayk Diwc'azn of 
1850 owes much to Homer". These were then followed by renderings into 
West Armenian by Fr. Arsen Lazikean in 1911 and in 1955 into E. Arm 
verse by H. HambarjumyanP. A similar trajectory applies to Virgil, whose 
first classical Armenian rendering of the Aeneid was effected by the 
Mxitarist Ed. Hiwrmiwz in 1845, followed by a West Armenian version 
by the same Fr. Lazikean published serially in Bazmavep (1908-10), and 
then in book form". 

However, despite the absence of a full-blown Armenian rendition of 
Homer from earlier times, Armenian scholarly literature is replete with 
Homerica, secondary lore relating to the author and his oeuvre, preserved 
in both the grammatical and rhetorical traditions on the one hand and the 
historiographic on the other. As a result, the translation of this kind 
of work introduced the Armenian reader to a number of characters and 
scenes from the epic tale as well as the biographical rudiments of its blind 
bard. The former cite components of his linguistic and stylistic registers 
and plot construction as examples of the various rules and tropes being 
expounded. Dionysius Thrax (2" century B.C.) exploits the Iliad’s oppos- 
ing warriors to illustrate characteristics of the proper noun (Greeks like 
Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles, and among the Trojans Priam and Alex- 
ander-Paris)'*. Similarly, under the category of narration the Book of Chries 
cites Homer’s depiction of Odysseus and in the category of personification 
considers Achilles’ response to Patroclus’ passing and that of Priam to the 
fall of Hector". Likewise, Theon includes references to Argos, Odysseus, 


writings, it advocated imitating the style of medieval Armenian texts and employed 
mainly themes from Armenian history in its creative compositions, thus smoothing the 
transition to Romanticism in the mid-19'^ century. On the movement in general, see 
T'ADEVOSYAN, 1977. 

12 See T'OMACEAN, 1843 and DAVT'YAN, 1967, pp. 292-293; BAGRATUNI, 1864 and 
OSKANYAN, 1999, p. 104; BAGRATUNI, 1858, and OSKANYAN, 1999, p. 48. 

13 See LAZIKEAN, 1911 and SARGSYAN, 2007, p. 360, and HAMBARJUMYAN, 1955. 

14 See HIWRMIWZEAN, 1845 and DAVT'YAN, 1967, p. 324: LAZIKEAN, 1910, and SARG- 
SYAN, 2007, p. 323. There are also a few unpublished translations contained in 18" and 
19^ century manuscripts such as M6051, M7257, and M7696. 

15 There are also a number of smaller unpublished texts in Armenian directly or 
indirectly relating to Homer, such as that contained in M599 from Xlat' of 1413 C.E. also 
featuring the grammatical works of Dawit' and Movsés K'ert'ol, a piece in M2016 (17" c.) 
on testing students on the grammar of Homer and Simeon (presumably Simeon Julayec'i: 
c.f. M5996 featuring his grammar, which includes illuminations of Simeon and Homer), 
and M1740 of 1632 C.E. discussing the topic of beneficence in Homer. 

16 ADONTS, 1970, pp. 13-18. 

17  MURADYAN, 1993, pp. 65-67, 184-85. 
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and Thersites, as well as to Homer himself!®. Moreover, he actually quotes 
individual lines and bistichs from the epics, however in Armenian transla- 
tion, according to widespread practice, these are represented as prose’. 


(Odyssey, Bk. 11, 1. 146) 
p'niótóv xt £70c Epéw Kai Evi ppgoi 91100 
mfupi fs waki ph unum hh ülun lup] pup iniu uinlini (2 


(Odyssey, Bk. 19, 1. 246.) 
yYopóc ëv ópotciv, LEAAVOYPOOG, ODAOKEPNVOSG 


pninpur]ni[2 fob uji pludp p lı mupu muhu zen?! 


(lliad, Bk. 2, 1. 217) 

MoArKdc Env, YM@AOc 8’ EtEpov 1dda. TH SE ot opo 
KvpTO, Ent GTN JOS 

fut suf In l upwaja fu l hwa fi ûfjn $ nuuubl? 


(Iliad, Bk. 5, 1. 387) 
YAAKE® 0” £v kepápuo SESETO tpiokaíógka HT voc 
h ujiji ani uuifnpnf hwabwy In pfu l iniuuli ufu? 


(Odyssey, Bk. 18, 11. 136-37) 
Toiog yàp vóoc oiv Ex1ySoviov üv9pónov 
Oiov én’ ñuqap Gyno nati]p üvópóv te Ye@v Te. 


hep bh [ipuy mol Hulwgncugt op ur iui pps lı mumnunuàng?4. 


(Iliad, Bk. 9, 11. 589-90) 
üvópag HEV KTEiVOvOL, TOALV é TE TUP Guadovet, 
TEKVOG. O€ v UMO! Gyovol, pa93oGOvouc TE yovaikac. 


18 He also relates part of the plot of the Odyssey (MANANDYAN, 1938, pp. 84-86). 

Note, for example, the prose rendering of St. Ephrem’s hymns on Nisibis in the 
early 5^ century, which nevertheless mark the original line length by a period. See 
RENOUX, 1975, p. Ixix. 

20 MANANDYAN, 1938, pp. 32-33. 

?! Ibid., pp. 116-17. 

22 Ibid. Note also Thersites’ longer description in Ps. Nonnos’ scholium (MANANDIAN, 
1903). 

23 Ibid., pp. 168-69. 

24 [bid., pp. 10-11. The verses recur on pp. 49-50 where the Armenian version reads 


Shemp op h fipuy màëgl Curpp muli h mumnuuonlg. 
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Uujuiulilh gum, lı q puu phi ùqkqulhy &nip fqn, 


Two further citations from the bard appear in Ps. Callisthenes’ 
romance: 


(Iliad, Bk. 2, Il. 24-25, 61-62) 
Où xp) ravvóytov sbosuv BovAngópov üvópa 
© aot T’ ExitEetpaQatar kai tóooa LELNAE. 


papas ubi h dumm[mqpryp quib Eh lı uiu puhi ¿m 5. 


(Iliad, Bk. 1, 11. 528-30) 
H, xai kvavénoiv čr’ d—pvot vedoe Kpoviov. 


üuppóctat 6’ Upau yatta: ETEppHoavto üvakctog 
Kpatos an’ Gavatoro. péyav 6’ EAEALEEV “OAvUTOV 
b. hununua hi juhuu phi mhiu pl bg Qf wi kwi?®, 
l u puhisky ft ruined jf i wp Qu) ph Qupd gui 


In this connection it is significant that while the oral gusan meter is 
regarded as accentual and the medieval literate meters are syllabic?, it 
appears that Armenians never developed quantitative verse as Latin did 
from Greek or Persian, Hebrew, and Turkish from Arabic, 3! though with 
his inimitable whimsy and profound curiosity concerning the workings 
of Armenian poetry Dowsett has demonstrated that the language pos- 
sesses the innate facility to support such a project”. 

If the philological tradition is mainly concerned with the minutiae of 
the Homeric texts, the historiographical seeks to contextualize the epic 


25 Ibid. The Armenian version of Theon was not available to the Mxitarist compilers 
of NBH and so the possible hapax legomenon funpugomp obviously directly calqued on 
its Greek equivalent is not included. 

26 SIMONYAN, 1989, p. 70 and the discussion on pp. 514-15. 

27 This term is also absent from NBH. 

28 As frequently in Armenian translations, the Greek divinity has been replaced by 
an eastern equivalent, in this case by Zurvan, father of Ahriman and Ahuramazda, 
according to a form of Zoroastrianism widespread in the 5"-7" centuries. 

2 Ibid., p. 136 and the discussion on pp. 543-44, where reference is made to the reuse 
of this verse in Grigor Magistros' correspondence. 

30 See Boyce, 1957, pp. 38-43. 

31 On the impact of Arabic quantitative verse on Hebrew in Al-Andalus, see COLE, 
2007, pp. 9-13. 

32 See DowsETT, 1989. 
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plots within the broader ambience of human endeavor. Here, of course, 
the main Armenian exponent is Movses Xorenac'i, who treats the Trojan 
War at the end of his first book, intriguingly suggesting that the Arme- 
nian hero Zarmayr led a small Ethiopian contingent of reinforcements 
on the Trojan side and had the honor of meeting his death at the hands 
of Achilles?. His introductory allusion pegging the war to the time of 
the Assyrian Tewtamos betrays his dependence on Eusebius' Chronicle, 
which in turn relies on other Greek historical sources**. Consequently, 
Movsés leaves no trace of any familiarity with the epic itself*. 

Recently another narrative in this tradition has come to light also 
thanks to the ongoing labor of documenting with increasing precision the 
rich textual treasury of the great Armenian collections, this time with 
reference to vol. 2 of the detailed catalogue of the Matenadaran?6. There 
in the description of MS 437 reference is made to a piece entitled Saks 
awerman [lioni yev Sineloyn Hroma (On the Destruction of Troy and the 
Building of Rome)”. 

Already the externals of the original manuscript of the 13 century 
from which the work is taken highlight its function as a textbook 
through its combination of paper, modest red and black ink, the virtual 
absence of headpieces and marginalia, and especially its small crabbed 
bolorgir script, suggesting the scribes' intent was to cram the maximum 
amount of data within its covers. Subsequently becoming acephalous, 
it was rebound in 1612 with the insertion in initial position of later 
works in notrgir partially associated with Tat'ew??. A subsequent notice 
by a certain Tamur Astapatc'i of the 18" century suggests the manu- 
script circulated in western Siwnik' before entering the collection of 
Efmiacin??. 

Typologically the codex was a collection of patcark' and lucmunk* on 
the nurb greank’, i.e. a set of introductions and scholia relating to the 
subtle writings of the Church Fathers, whose works had established them- 
selves as a core component in the curriculum of medieval Armenian 


33 See Movsés Xorenac'i, 1991, pp. 87-88. On the suggestion that the name is invented, 
see ACAREAN, 1972, pp. 172-173. 

34 ScHOENE, 1967, col. 65. 

35 For the tendency of the scholarly tradition increasingly to rely on intermediaries 
rather than have recourse to primary sources, see SCARBOROUGH, 1986-87, p. 244. 

36 EGANYAN, 2004, cols. 675-690. 

37 Ibid., col. 677. 

38 For example, the discourse on the opening of St. John's Gospel by the scholar 
Yovhannés Orotnec'i (1315-1387). See ibid., col. 676. 

3 Ibid., col. 690. 
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monastic academies.*” As such, it builds on the achievement of figures 
like Grigor Abasean in his girk' patcarac' presumably from the early 
years of the 13 century, who while including multiple treatments of bib- 
lical books (layn greank^) where these were available, inserts only one 
interpretation of the output of the seven patristic authors represented, often 
that of his colleague Dawit* K'obayec'i. Our manuscript complements 
this initiative by its narrower focus and accordingly more diverse range of 
material analyzing this specific facet of the study program”. Nevertheless, 
its contents are much less rigorously controlled, works interpreting Philo, 
for example, being interspersed throughout its compass?. 

The original manuscript’s complex structure is in part due to the division 
of copying between three figures, Esayi (NC'ec 1), Simon, and Sargis, the 
chief responsibility being assumed by the first of these who also commis- 
sioned the collection and sandwiched the individual sections his colleagues 
had contributed between his own three at the beginning, middle, and end**. 
Esayi's commemoration of his teacher Nerses MSec‘i and display of great 
deference toward him throughout provides a terminus ante quem for the 
undertaking of 1284, the year of the latter's death. This can be further 
refined by the reference of the third scribe Sargis to Esayi as a *holy rab- 
uni"6, while in another spot he is described as a vardapet*’, implying that 
the project should be dated to the late 1270s or early 80s, and hence either 
at Arak'eloc Vank“ or more plausibly at Glajor, where Esayi may have 
utilized it in preparing his lectures on the subject". 


40 On the nurb greank' and the explanatory material written about them, see SIRINYAN, 
2000, pp. 51-64. 

^! For a comprehensive description of this as yet unpublished text see TASEAN, 1896, 
pp. 213-233. For Dawit"s activity more particularly see ibid., pp. 225-232. 

42 Matenadaran MS 437 concentrates on commenting on the corpus of Philo, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil of Caesarea, David the Invincible, Evagrius, and 
Ps. Dionysius. 

5 EGANYAN, 2004, coll. 677, 680, 683, 686. 

4 Thus Esayi inaugurated the volume with ff. 68r.-116r., while Simon contributed 
ff. 116r.-126v. Then Esayi proceeded to copy ff. 127r.-153v., which was followed by 
Sargis’ contribution (ff. 153v.-185v. and 187r.-253v.). Thereafter Esayi brought it to com- 
pletion (ff. 255r.-395v). The codex is therefore one of the few autograph copies of Esayi 
to have come down to us. 

5 Emblematic of his treatment is the colophon on f. 88r.:... commemorate the... man 
of God, the great rhetorician Nerses, teacher of my most disquieted self, and with him 
me the abject Esayi, who cannot live up to my name [i.e. being homonymous with the 
prophet Isaiah], and you will be commemorated also. See EGANYAN, 2004, col. 688. 

46 E.180v., ibid., p. 690. 

47 F.293r., ibid. 

^5 For the transition to Glajor, see KAC'ERYAN, 1973, pp. 11-31. 
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The division of labor also provides a key as to how the codex was put 
together. His other fellow laborer Simon informs us he was pleased to 
help out his ‘brother’ in copying 40 columns, which in this context is the 
equivalent of 20 pages, or 10 folios, and hence a quire?. Simon’s main 
brief is to transcribe a set of patéark' attributed to Vardan Halbatec'i, how- 
ever as this occupies only 8 folios, horror vacui impels him to select another 
small scholarly work to use up the space®. This is actually a recurring 
feature of the manuscript, as both Sargis and Esayi employ ‘fillers’ after 
their main texts, which are typologically diverse and therefore presumably 
of different origin. At the same time, together they share a penchant for 
classical civilization, Sargis inserting an excerpt from Plato's Timaeus, 
while Esayi adds Aesop's fables at one point and our piece on Ilion and 
Rome to round out another of his sections?! 

In keeping with the above, the scale and structure of our narrative 
imply it is also an excerpt from a larger work and that therefore its cur- 
rent title in its original context would have been a chapter heading. Form- 
critically the piece neatly divides itself into three, the first and third 
containing brief chronological data anchoring the central narrative more 
precisely in the historical record. This is done with reference to the 
sequence of judges in Israel and the inception of the Olympic Games, 
both ultimately dependent on Eusebius’ Chronicle, as noted above”. Sig- 
nificantly, the main portion does not restrict itself to Troy's demise, as 
the title would have led one to surmise, but offers a highly idiosyncratic 
version of the whole war. 

The closest parallel I have found so far forms part of an anonymous 
Syriac chronicle edited by Rahmani”, where the section entitled “the 
wars against Ilion" is framed by a reference to the judge Hesebon pre- 
siding at the outset and a concluding note that the latter's successor was 
Abitsan. The central narrative, however, is relatively conventional in 
most respects from its introduction of Paris to the incident of the 
wooden horse and the the city's final sack by the Greeks. The one 
major exception is the relocation of Menelaus' realm from Sparta to the 
island of Rhodes™. It is also noteworthy for its attention to onomastic 


4 F. 126v., EGANYAN, 2004, p. 690. 

50 The work is Yovhannés Sarkawag's treatment of angular numbers (ff.126r.-127r.), 
for the text of which, see ABRAHAMYAN, 1956, pp. 148-58. 

9! For the Timaeus, see f.253v., and, for Aesop's fables, f. 293v. 

32 Eusebius of Caesarea, 1849, pp. 440-441. 

5 NAU, 1908. 

34 [bid., p. 91. 
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detail, even if on occasion the form of the names is corrupt, (i.e. Mamistra 
for Cassandra)". 

In contrast, our text, though often specific in rendering toponyms, is 
utterly lacking in personal names apart from the pivotal one, which unites 
its two poles of Ilion and Rome, i.e. Romulus*®. Another of its typical 
qualities is monumentality, heightening the epic character of the tale by 
constant hyperbole, presenting the plot in absolute terms deviating from 
the norms of everyday human experience. Thus Ilion was a "great city, 
the likes of which did not exist on the earth" (puqup Ghd np ns gnjp 
Guüldum húu h i[Epwu|j] Ephph). Meanwhile, the forces mobilized to 
restore the abducted young woman are “countless” (whfèhL) and ema- 
nate from “all” (wehu) the surrounding states. Arriving at Ilion, they 
lay waste “the whole country" (quñkbhuji kphhpi). Similarly, the final 
coup de grace to the city is administered by a “vast army" (puqôn fo hili 
gung). 

More significantly, however, many of the relatively stable fixtures in 
most versions of the tale are totally transformed in this account. With 
regard to the Trojan War, the first major issue relates to the protagonists 
and their orientation. Paris is a prince of Troy, modern Hisarlik, located 
in N.W. Anatolia at the entrance to the Hellespont, and on falling in love 
with Helen, disrupts the conjugal bliss of Menelaus, king of Sparta on 
the Peloponnese. Hence the initial movement is from NE to SW. Here, 
in contrast, Ilion is located “to the west of the Macedonians in the land 
of Europe" (puuphúnumu U'wullgniugli]ng JEphphh bL dpnupuyp and is 
therefore to be identified with Ilion no. 7 in Pauly-Wissowa, on the 
R. Thyanis near Chaonia in Epirus, and indeed in some of the nostoi or 
tales of the return of the various heroes from the war, reference is made 
to sites in this vicinity named after places in Troy. Our text also distin- 
guishes the city as “in the land of the Achaeans" (jUdpwly]bg[r] ng Enlinhh), 
which presumably here refers to Greece as a whole, as the term was 
employed to designate the province in Roman times, not the historic 
region occupying the north of the Peloponnese?*. Even more strikingly, 


5 Ibid., p. 92. 

56 F, 116r. 

?7 WissoWA, 1997, col. 1065 and KIEPERT, 1877, map VI. In this regard it is notewor- 
thy that Ps. Callisthenes’ romance records Alexander's arrival in Phrygia and visit to 
Troy where he made sacrifice to Achilles and the other champions, providing clear doc- 
umentation of the city's traditional site. See SIMONYAN, 1989, p. 164. Similarly, the 
A&xarhac'oyc' conventionally locates Troy in Asia Minor (HEWSEN, 1992, p. 47). 

58 Significantly the A&xarhac'oyc' locates Achaea in the Peloponnese in the more 
traditional sense. See HEWSEN, 1992, p. 48. 
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the city visited by the prince of Ilium is portrayed as Thessalonike, 
“which is to the east of Macedon” (ap Ë juwphtju Uulbyntf), a bold 
anachronism as the city was only founded in 316 B.C. The orientation of 
the movement is thus West-East and the implication is that the ensuing 
conflict is inner-Greek. 

There are also important differences in the human interest at the core 
of the plot, since the strong male figure associated with the abductee is 
not her husband, but her father, and hence the storyline is more one of 
regular elopement rather than adultery. As a result, there can be no suit- 
ors’ oath to act as a catalyst to muster the troops for her return. Rather 
that effect is achieved by the harshness of the reply from Ilion, which 
galls the people into armed resistance, to which the neighboring states 
also enlist’. 

As stated above, the narrative features several hyberbolic elements. 
Another of these relates to the length of the war: conventionally it lasts 
for the round figure of ten years, suggestive of completion, but here it 
is stretched out to fifteen®°. Moreover, descriptions of the conclusion of 
the conflict generally refer to a single massive wooden horse, ostensibly 
a gift to Athena, as the means of infiltrating the city’s defenses, yet in 
this case the reference is to 2,000 such constructions with a stupendous 
40,000 troops ensconced within®!. Also interesting is the nuance that the 
assailants’ feigned retreat does not form part of the stratagem. Instead, 
the townspeople are persuaded by the invaders’ proposal to swear an oath 
of peace and bring the horses into the city. During the night, the familiar 
slaughter takes place as a prelude to the narrative of the return. 

There the key factor is that the ships blown off course to the west are 
those of the victors, bearing back to their country the captive women 
from Ilion®. Once the ships reach shore in Italy the women connive to 
burn them to prevent their captors returning home to their wives and 
reducing them to slavery. In consequence, they marry them instead and 
found a new community there. This variant is recorded by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who in turn attributes it to Aristotle. Our narrative con- 
tinues that “many years later" (jan pugni d'uiduliuljug) a community 


5 Matenadaran MS 437, f. 116r. 

60 Tbid. 

6l Ibid. As already noted, the main part of the army still waiting outside the walls is 
also of colossal proportions. 

8 [bid. 

6 See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1885, pp. 52-53, SCHOENE, 1967, coll. 277-278, and 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 1849, pp. 480-481. 
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leader is appointed by the name of Hiomelos, who in turn builds a city 
27 miles from the sea, which he calls after himself. The latter detail also 
finds resonance in other versions: Strabo describes Aeneas as building a 
city 24 stadia from the sea, distinct from Latium, while Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus places Lavinium at a similar location™. 

The section concludes with brief reference to significant developments 
in Rome's later history. These include the celebration of its millennium 
under the emperor Marcus Julius Philippus in April 248 C.E. Philip 
would have been 44 years old at the time, although the narrative refers 
to him as being that age at his accession four years earlier, possibly con- 
flating the two events. The final remark then highlights the transference 
of power to Byzantium as New Rome under Constantine in 330 and its 
corresponding change of name”. 

After reiterating the duration of the Trojan War as 15 years, the third 
section of the piece indicates that the victor was Heracles®°. Normally, how- 
ever, this tradition is associated with an earlier attack on Troy during the 
reign of Laomedon, Priam's father, which was perpetrated by Heracles and 
his allies in revenge for being cheated of a reward the king had promised 
for rescuing his daughter Hesione®’. The final part of this section and there- 
fore of our opusculum as a whole is given over to a series of comparative 
datings by the leaders of the Israelites, Assyrians, Sikyonites, Athenians, 
and Egyptians at the time of the Trojan War. These have been compiled 
from data Eusebius provides scattered throughout his regnal lists®’. 

Turning to the text's linguistic profile, two features draw it into the 
ambience of Middle Armenian, yet it is uncertain whether they are orig- 
inal or the result of scribal impact during the copying process. The first 
is the blurring of the morphological distinction between the plural nom- 
inative and accusative cases on analogy with the singular in quand ph, 
whereby the suffix —p previously distinctive of the former is applied to 
the latter also, as its own marker falls into desuetude9?, The second relates 
to the presence of the later past participle termination —wo, which grad- 
ually displaces the original form in -/uuj"?. 


9^ Lewis, 1855, p. 332. 

65 F.116r. 

$6 Eusebius of Caesarea, 1849, pp. 472-473. 
97 Lewis, 1855, p. 288. 

See the respective notes to the translation. 
99 See Kansr, 1970, p. 208. 

70 Tbid., pp. 355-67. 
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There is only one striking lexical choice worth noting, the employment 
of the extremely rare adjective wufulwh ‘eastern’ deriving from the 
toponym Asia. The term is cited only once in NBH with regard to the 
commentary on Proverbs 30: 31b by the little-known late 9" century 
writer Hamam Arewelc'i?'. Unfortunately, this does not help with dating 
our document. 

The manuscript also witnesses a number of divergences from main- 
stream orthographical norms, some of which are probably due to dia- 
lectal variation. These include loss of intervocalic — j- (Eppulgngh), loss 
of prevocalic 1- (mum), and reduction of the diphthong -ea to the 
monophthong -e ([uphhig). It also reflects a non-standard use relating 
to final -;, omitting it in cases like Gpmyw, but including it in others like 
qhu; where it is not generally accepted. Typically, it reflects the presence 
of the character 6 borrowed from Latin in around the 12" century. Par- 
ticularly in codices from Cilicia the additional letter represents the trans- 
formation of the diphthong -aw to the monophthong o in closed syllables, 
however several manuscripts from Greater Armenia in this period employ 
it to render the development of . into a voiced fricative in open syllables. 
Our manuscript is hybrid, as one would expect in a text affiliated with 
Glajor, which, as a major center of learning, was exposed to students 
from all over the Armenian world, and evinces both conventions (gopu), 
though the latter predominates (ghioubk). 

Moreover, although we have observed that the text relies on Eusebius 
to establish comparative chronology, the notes accompanying the English 
translation which follows demonstrate that no stable dependence can be 
postulated on the early Armenian version of that chronicle. Instead, a 
number of lexical and syntactic elements point to the whole narrative's 
being translated from Greek. This is first suggested by the form of per- 
sonal names like Heraklé and Hiomelos, which is supported by the high 
incidence of hypotactic constructions involving the combination of past 
participle and finite verbal form, subordinating the first action to the 
second Cup uin plui iuf, plu ]p Isl, iinuph plu qb, ghpluy Ouubet, 
hjkm Yupi, and possibly fuligpkw, gpk)”. Even more telling in this 
regard is the employment of a genitive absolute construction more char- 
acteristic of Greek than Armenian syntax, further distinguished by the 


71 See THOMSON, 2007, p. 166 (English translation); p. 270 (Armenian text). 

7? The phrase evinced by the manuscript gnp diinaquah [uigpkli gpkh is problematic 
in that one would expect a participle to accompany a genitival agent rather than a finite 
form, normally found in conjunction with a nominative subject. Accordingly, I propose 
reading fuligpbu, in place of fuligakh. 
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enclosing word order, which wraps the nominal elements of the phrase 
around the central verb (ngu Juju Cubby puhligh). 

One further element still to be addressed is the remark that at the 
time of the Trojan War there was no king (Jwgwinp) of Greece, but 
only princes (hjul). The comment reflects the fact that Agamemnon’s 
primacy in the campaign is one of honor as primus inter pares among 
the other rulers of city-states present, but again the nomenclature diverges 
from Eusebius’ usage, since he designates the early monarchs of the Argives 
and Athenians by the standard term BaotAevc”. Nor is the terminology 
fully consistent in our text since fisfuwl applies both to the actual ruler 
of the city as well as other leading figures within the state“. Later refer- 
ences to Philip the Arab being [Quuuinp and Constantine moving the 
seat of the [dugun.npm [0 [ni indicate that those terms relate to empire, for 
which the normal Armenian terminology would be /mjup and hujupnifè fit. 
The first imperial structure to embrace the Greek lands was centered in 
Macedonia, a region, which looms large in the narrative both as the key 
geographical reference point and in Thessalonike as one of the two major 
poles in the action. This focus may be of importance in locating the 
provenance of its putative Greek Vorlage. 

Granted what has been said above, one of the most plausible avenues 
of further investigation is the Byzantine Chronicle tradition and sec- 
ondary scholarly treatments of the subject. However, there too one pre- 
sumes it will represent a secondary stratum of tradition rather than the 
mainstream. This is borne out by preliminary soundings in the seminal 
work of John Malalas from Adam to c. 565 C.E., which largely repro- 
duces the familiar version of the tale. Ilion is in Phrygia, Paris journeys 
to Sparta, after the abduction Agamemnon and Menelaus send ambas- 
sadors to Troy, but as Priam's sons cannot be persuaded, hostilities are 
commenced, leading to the city's looting and sack (though without the 
episode of the horse)”. Similarly, the author follows the Virgilian ver- 
sion of Rome's founding through Aeneas' line after his wanderings and 
tryst with Dido/6. Moreover, whereas our text reserves the term ‘king’ 
to distinguish imperial power, designating the individual rulers instead 
as ‘prince’, Malalas hyperbolically employs the form ‘emperor’ in the 
latter case”. 


73 See SCHOENE, 1972, coll. 177-186. 

™ See the reference to the youth from Ilion who abducts the princess. 
75 JEFFREYS, 1986, pp. 39-57. 

76 Ibid., p. 86. 

77 Ibid., p. 39. 
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Ostensibly, one might have expected greater parallels with the anti- 
Homeric tradition of figures like Dictys of Crete, who claimed to have 
served in Idomeneus’ contingent and to leave an eyewitness account at 
first transmitted in the Phoenician alphabet on linden tablets’. Neverthe- 
less, the writer’s priorities in varying from Homer differ from those of 
our text, as for example in his account of a love affair between Achilles 
and the Trojan Polyxena”. In the major contours of the plot, however, 
Dictys’ narrative in no way intersects with the one that occupies us 
here. 

If we are right in positing our text as a translation from Greek, we 
must consider the issue of when its rendering was effected. Whereas 
linguistically the narrative coheres with the time and place of copying of 
Erevan MS 437 (i.e. Greater Armenia in the second half of the 13 cen- 
tury) very well, in textual terms it lacks integrity. The four main instances 
relate to the final section dealing with the first Olympiad to be discussed 
in more detail in the notes following the English translation. There a 
series of rulers is listed along with their requisite peoples. In the first case 
there are five of the former, but only four of the latter, the reference to 
the Assyrians having fallen out of the text. Similarly, Eusebius records 
the Olympiad as having occurred in the twelfth year of Aeschylus’ reign 
in Athens, while our text indicates the second. As the manuscript abbre- 
viates the numerals by using letters with numeric value rather than full 
ordinal forms, the likelihood is that of the first component of original dp. 
[10 + 2 = 12] was likewise overlooked by copyists. The third element 
relates to the provenance of the victor, who hailed from the region of 
Elis in the Peloponnese. However, this has been corrupted in the manu- 
script to delineate him blandly as a generic Hellene by scribes unattuned 
to the internal nuances of the Greek polity. Finally, it appears that the 
type of his victory, i.e. in the stadium, a form probably transliterated 
in Armenian, was not comprehended by scribes who then altered the 
foreign term out of all recognition. For such secondary errors to accrue 
it is important to allow for a number of intermediary copies between 
the translator’s autograph and the current exemplar. This might imply a 
century or two.” 


78 FRAZER, 1966, p. 20. 

7? Ibid., p. 71. 

8° Granted its placing here as a filler at the end of a quire, it is arguable that the 
narrative was already excerpted from its putative original context in a larger chronicle 
in the copyist's exemplar, which may then have been a miscellany composed of diverse 
materials. 
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In view of this one might attempt to situate the rendering in the context 
of Armenian scholars’ renewed contacts with Greek learning from the 
Middle Byzantine period onward, characterized by Macedonian expan- 
sion toward eastern Anatolia?!. This sort of undertaking certainly reflects 
the recondite interest Armenian scholars of the time exhibited in the most 
abstruse aspects of Greek mythology and the classical heritage, as illus- 
trated by the letters of 11™ century aristocratic scholar Grigor Magistros 
and the higher ecclesiastics with whom he corresponded as well as the 
writings of the vardapets at the various monastic academies which were 
proliferating in that era. 

In bringing this opusculum to scholarly attention it is my hope that it 
will elucidate further interest in exploring its background and origins and 
elucidating its unique account of one of the most foundational narratives 
of Mediterranean culture. 


S. P. Cowe 
UCLA 


Translation 
On the Destruction of Ilion and Building of Rome 


Ilion was taken during the years when Apdan was judge [in Israel]? 
in the following manner. This city in the land? of the Achaeans was close 
by the country?^, which is called Povapanis® to the west of the Macedo- 
nians in the land?” of Europe. Around those years there was no king of 
the Greeks, but only princes held sway over all the country. Ilion was a 
large city, the likes of which did not exist on the earth. In those days a 


8 On these renewed scholarly contacts, see CowE, 2004. 

€ The form of the judge’s name here parallels that adduced by Eusebius "Apóóv 
(Schoene, 1967, col. 104) with its Armenian counterpart Abdon (col. 103). However, a 
Greek variant is recorded Aapóóv (col. 110) while the Armenian version reproduces the 
same form Abdon and one Armenian manuscript notes that the Trojan War coincided 
with his period of office (col. 109). 

8$ Armenian terms designating territorial units cover a wide semantic range. The term 
erkir found here can denote a region, country, as well as the whole earth depending on 
context. 

84 See the previous note with regard to the parallel term asxarh employed here. 

85 The reference may be to the region of Pannonia 

36 See note 60. 
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certain youth of the princes of the city comes to the city of Thessalonike, 
which is to the east of Macedon for some recreation and was received by 
the magnates of the city. And, falling in love with the daughter of a great 
man, he seduces her and takes her [back] to Ilion. Her parents look for 
her and write a letter to the people of Ilion and receive very harsh replies. 
And, reading them aloud in the ears of his people, he [her father] moves 
them to outrage on the spot. Doing the rounds of the surrounding states, 
they summon them all to their assistance, muster countless troops, and 
wage war with Ilion for fifteen years. Laying waste the whole country, 
[but] not being able to take [it], they then conceive another stratagem and 
send the citizens [of Ilion] persuasive messages. They say, “The gods of 
Ilion are great. That is why our strength was rendered ineffective. From 
henceforth let us make peace, let us also swear [an oath] one to another, 
and let us honor the gods of Ilion with offerings.” And since they [the 
citizens of Ilion] were satisfied with these terms, they [the Thessalonians 
and their allies] then construct horses of wood, two thousand in number, 
with their belly hollowed out, and station inside men of war with their 
weapons, forty thousand in number. Then they plate the horses with gold 
and silver and convey the pernicious gift to the city gate. And the herald 
began to exclaim, “These are the offerings to the gods of Ilion.” And the 
height of the horses was twenty cubits, with the result that they could not 
maneuver them through the city gate, [so] they pulled down part of the 
city wall. And when the appointed time came for exiting [the horses], the 
multitude of the army enters through the breach [in the wall], which they 
had opened up, and the city is entrusted to the edge of the sword®’, old 
and young men together. But, taking the women captive, they [the forces 
from Thessalonike] enter their ships to return to the eastern land. 

A violent gale blows from the east and sweeps the ships 2,500 miles 
[off course] and they end up in the land of Italy. They wanted to set sail 
again for their country, but the captive women set fire to the ships in the 
middle of the night so as not to enter into slavery. And when the men saw 
the disaster, though they did not want to stay in the land, they married 
the captive women. And after many years, they appointed one of the 
people, Hromelos by name, as their leader. And he builds a city 27 miles 
in from the sea named after himself as [the city] of the Romans 45 years 
after taking Ilion*?, And when at 44 [years of age] Philip [the Arab] was 


87 Literally ‘to the mouth of the sword’ a recurring biblical metaphor. 
88 One might have expected a much longer interval between the initial settlers’ land- 
ing and the city's foundation. 
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installed as king in Rome, a thousand years was fulfilled since the build- 
ing of Rome. And from there Constantine moved the kingdom to Byzan- 
tium, which is now called Constantinople. 

The war of Ilion lasted fifteen years. And it was sacked by Heracles 
and a vast army. In those days Esebon [ruled] the Hebrews*’, Tovtanés 
[the Assyrians]”, Polip'iles?! the Sikbnac'is [Sikyonites],?? Tanast'es?? the 
Athenians, [and] T'ovris the Egyptians?*. And from the taking of Ilion 
405 years [elapsed] until the first Olympiad when Esk'ilau was prince of 
Athens.?? In his second year the first Olympiad was held, in which Istapin 
Korimbos the Hellene was victor.?? 

The final element finds its direct parallel in Eusebius’ Chronicle, 
where the text appears as follows: 


IIpóctn “Odrvunidc, ñv £vixa KópoiBoc "HAeiog otáðrov”. 
flnñu frou jopa pug [ok Umnppnu Slghugph h umun linh”. 


In an epitome of Eusebius’ Chronicle the form is: 


> 


ëv ñ ováóiov KópoiBoc t|Aeioc Eviknosv” 


Meanwhile our opusculum reads: 


yapad pug [tty þumunph Imnfiüpnu ¿Zh blugp 


89 The form of the name here parallels that in Eusebius, i.e. “EoeBav (Schoene, 1967, 
col. 104 and the Armenian version in col. 103), but the form "Ecoepóv is also found 
(ibid., col. 110) with an Armenian counterpart Sebegonis (col. 109). 

90 The Greek form varies in Eusebius between Tavtavos (Schoene, 1967, col. 62), 
Tevtapoc, and Tavtávng (Schoene, 1967, col. 66), while the Armenian is Slunuünu 
(Eusebius of Caesarea, 1849, p. 383). 

9! The Greek form in Eusebius is TloAvgeidns (Schoene, 1967, col. 176, where it is 
expressly noted that under his reign Troy was captured.), while the Armenian is Pauliphides 
(ibid., col. 175). 

?? On the Sikyonites in Eusebius, see ibid., col. 174. 

93 The name does not appear in Eusebius’ list of Athenian rulers (Schoene, 1967, 
appendix 1, coll. 10-11). 

% The form of the Greek in Eusebius Sobmptc (Schoene, 1967, col. 146, where men- 
tion is made of his reign coinciding with the Trojan War), while that of the Armenian 
version is (*nim/pfu (Eusebius of Caesarea, 1849, p. 411). 

95 The form of the Greek in Eusebius is Aïoyýńoç (SCHOENE, 1967, col. 188) cf. 
Armenian Eskhiles (ibid., col. 187). 

% Eusebius states that the first Olympiad occurred in the king's twelfth year. See 
ScHOENE, 1967, coll. 187-88 and 193-94. 

?7 Eusebius, 1849, p. 440. 

98 [bid., p. 441. 

°° SCHOENE, 1967, appendix IV, col. 64. 
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Although its overall dependency on Eusebius is clear, its precise for- 
mulation is secondary and corrupt, implying that in its current form it is 
the product of a process of copying in which some Armenian scribes 
stumbled on the two key Greek terms, a frequent cause of copyist error. 
The first led to the combination of the preposition with the following 
noun resulting in what may have been construed as a proper name, while 
the original local adjective identifying the victor by his home region of 
Elis, which would scarcely have been familiar to ordinary scribes, has 
been transformed into the much more common ethnonym. 


Text 
Uulu uil piuil 00 hinh h spl nii Z2nndwly]: 
(f. 115v.) 


h duiululu Uy qi ginun ipf?! mnu”? hihi mjuujku: P uqu pu 
uiu JU. pull jl Egli]ng E php Ep day Ju fu hr, ap Imsh N ni] uupurhifu 
quplidnunu [U ]w lE gnhiug i] ng* Eph p ph bL psu]: Liq url 
duiuliulju no gaji [upi np mug, ui fray fofi p in hp hi pninp 
mfu pkh: hyfints In puiuip obo, npl (f. 116r.) ns gni Guübduun húu h 
fi pus] Eplpp: Burenput'* quiplinufl] nüli Epfumoumpy Jo fuming 
puu phili quil] h Euugol hhk pup, np Í juplilizu U'wl linn h 
upuunóuinu [hs gpouuliug l philpujb[u]y lap. h Hhouiboug puqu phh: b. 
inihl[u], fr nnzuinp iu nli ühnj ñhoh, upuinplui mot qhu Jh [oi Qup 
Shaqugh fuligpkh gpl ff num WA hinh huh l walinili upunin uiu uuu 
Juumwgnjhu: b. Ungu ph[obpgh bu] purl Su dumni[pilaulil Imi uhipuhop 
h bu fume d'ugni[[96: Cp [u], [nob Joghuudpuim [d [ni gopóulpu uhi mñl,- 
bujt l Daqmfbuy qopu uil fir ujyuinb pug fhi pig hy fini wou uan": 
Uimpkini 108 ukhunil Eph fiphs [4] no upg kta); urnlini, muju qug 

npn mDinuplpluj! pbb wa puru pwghuabh pubu Gunn wih: Uuth 

Et pepe qu unu pur p 


10 


e 


obpáui; MS 
101 quunonpph MS 
102 Imo MS 

103 -f sup lin MS 
104 Jomqui MS 

105 giu] hyfmh 

106 This term is marked by dots sup lin. MS 
107 dk. MS 

108 ouphni[ MS 

109 foul huhu MS 
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««üLkoó kh umumnuuà,p hyfrotp. i| uui upunphly mln 19 gop]? [nhu 
ükp: kuguna [2 fuh ui nuugnup quud. Clint WA Epghgnup phu ühàl[u hu 
l qu un] ph hip pouty] fp ujuinntlugnt p: b. hing quiqual 
Cun url [u]j ? puulifgh, Iugülu uuu bp]u]upu iua pns f? Lolo] * pln. 
Guguip? ihnp góniuó l dmówhl h bkpu mpu ujuinlpuigünqu gq [inc p 
pup [un ] ig byny punuunh Cuquip ^ l ghp[n] upuh a u} y nuhu mf l 
upóu[d nif l unu h ninh puqu phi gljnpuinuilpuli upu pli: b. puipnqu 
waungu yi << mju kh uninniuóngm hinh [biu p»: b. pupànn JA fui? 
Ep[u]upmugh In puuh!16 Ipulilinih, gnp ng hup hh üniOwbb ply yandi 
puiqui phh: Rul ff Juul [hs h upupuujh puqu phi, l [h] d'uidumpm [2 [n 
b pull qn[g] mpunupu, gnp [m plu ]pl Lu ] t mil hh gjupuidu gnp unn fits, munt 
puigdm [2n quipugh l dunl j puna ph h php upn[j] olin p l muy p 
mn uuu puly, ful glpuliuqu! ghph[u]y Ouubkh h buruh!’ munhu 
Jhplihph mu juluki: Zayd md gf peuple fig kjkj [upk ghumah iniu 
plac uui l ¿hiaan [up ?? l pile hai yapita Pinu phur: Qudt hh nhu 
miu fuck’?! qursfump£h fiphlbu] ig, [il ghpl[u]p hubu ph h üt? hiph 
pm umn sat hh qimni”, qh uh Epo hyk h wuinpljmi [a hih: bı inbub[m]] 
upuiligh quiglLinul* Jn ludug queer [ |) puro fu Spt, a pig 
hp lu] hwhuwjuli Ge phun pugni JP udu long qup nol h Panga pybuth 
mnu Shap þh pE lu ]hg Jurgacg buy Znnübnu which, np Linugnjh h òn fh 
ignia pum l Li”? oht punyu p shep mlinih nnûuļ|j]kyle]ng h jkn 
uiui uinum l Lhigfrg'*4 glu wnbynyls uh hati: bu jnpd uid uinum 
l snp p’ funu ffuguinp h 2nnü Php hujupnu, uqup” wi pyu!” Zantuly] 


o [iib qn pu lı ubun [i ij jul u]g qp ugunnpii [2 [n ih h Pngulighnh Qaumuhinf- 
inu, np mjdů Iash Umunulighinugoppu: 


urilpupuigo MS 

1H hu MS 

12 (oll MS 

113 u. MS 

HM Ju.n. MS 

pupàpm dbus MS 
. MS 


116 


a 


qljujlimju (with dot on the first YA marking it as an error) MS 
18 fouls MS 
119 qhouh MS 
120 uo. MS 

121 hot; MS 
122 ghoul: MS 
123 fi. MS 

124 fum. MS 
125 ghi MS 
126 fug. MS 
127 n. MS 

128 17° MS 
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hy fri huh??? upuinb pug hig bint? 6 gni duplgun 131, l ununi? 
h Zh pulyt l h pugni qopuy: guum puh” qu bppuly] 5g] agi’ bulipnh, 
Smif mmhu, YA Up ping frat’ Nap pupfytu, Ue btug|{c] ny‘ Sulimu[dLu, 
bghupnugla] m (nhu: bu hh mnhjnjl ñhh h junu $ ra muni duj[nu [dh 
up enpbp£up[up l qp mn [rou hi? Uo biug[i]ng bu phu P7: h 


bap uif Epljpnpihi ° mnu f hhi myn fu [ol Equi P, papa quio tp 
humwajfili Unnfüpnu 2b khuli: 


pr waum (with dots sup lin) MS 
10 gr. MS 
gimihuplgo MS 
132 uno MS 

133 Jomqui MS 
134 om MS 

135 B. MS 

m fiofumtoh MS 
137 Lu pio MS 

138 E MS 

39 [go MS 
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